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BOOK REVIEWS 

death. Death by electricity is the only one omitted that the reviewer 
can ascertain; there are two cases of suicide on record, and deaths by 
industrial currents are increasing in importance in forensic medicine. 

Chapter III concerns forensic psychiatry and is a thoroughgoing 
treatise on the insanities and mental degeneracies in their relation to 
crime. The fourth chapter deals with sexual crimes, infanticide and 
abortion. An appendix of 38 pages by Dr. P. Fraenckel gives a com- 
prehensive account of the poisons and their effects as generally encoun- 
tered in criminal cases. A noteworthy part of this section deals quite 
thoroughly with cyanide of potassium. 

The illustrations throughout the book are exceptionally good and 
well selected, and each chapter is supplied with a bibliography; a good 
index closes the work. 

The volume can be heartily recommended to medical court experts 
and to jurists desirous of dealing intelligently with cases of criminal 
violence. 

Edw. Anthony Spitzka. 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 

La Suggestione E La Sua Importanza Fella Vita Sociale. Di 
W. v. Bechterew, Professor di Psiciatria all Universita di Pietro- 
burgo. Versione Italiana del Dott. Carlo Euehl. Torino : Fratelli 
Bocca, Editori, 1909, pp. 236. 

Suggestion in psychology and psychopathy is a term which is often 
used, but which has no fixed meaning. Definitions and descriptions of 
it are varied and multitudinous, and analyses of the concept are diverse. 
The author of this book supplies a further definition and an analysis of 
the concept of suggestion which seem to come near the conclusions of 
Mark Baldwin in his "Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology." Pro- 
fessor Bechterew refers to Baldwin, but he seems to know him only 
through B. Sidis' "Psychologie der Suggestion." B. Sidis quotes from 
"Baldwin, Psychologie, Vol. II." Evidently this is not the same book 
as J. Mark Baldwin's "Dictionary" above mentioned. 

I dwell upon this fact because the claim of this volume to original 
contribution to our learning lies in great part upon the answer to the 
question: "Does the description here given of suggestion tally with 
that given in Baldwin's Dictionary?" Baldwin's is couched in abstract 
terms; Professor Bechterew's in more concrete and vivid language. 
Baldwin does not distinguish between the natural environment and the 
personal environment, and Professor Bechterew does. His great point 
is that suggestion is personal — from individual to individual. But it 
is the fact that the author impresses the far-reaching effects of personal 
influence by suggestion through many manifestations and activities of 
social life that makes this volume worthy of study. But the purpose of 
the author, so far as one can judge from the book itself, is to popularize 
the most advanced knowledge of the matter and to follow the applica- 
tions of the fundamental principles of suggestion out into the various 
activities of social life. The merit of the work lies in the masterly 
marshalling of facts, and the lucid restatement of important principles. 
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It lies in the logical arrangement of the chapters and in the vivid 
narrative. 

No one can escape the banal or the beneficent influence of sugges- 
tion. The prevailing characteristics of the mind in the hypnotic state 
are concentration of attention and lack of opposition. Some soils are 
more fertile than others for the growth of suggestion. The nearer one 
approaches in the waking state the condition in hypnotic sleep, the closer 
one comes to perceiving the same effects of suggestion. The reason 
why religions faith has such a wonderful power of giving birth to patho- 
logical conditions, and of subjecting the individuals having it to the 
influence of others, is that it, above all things else, suppresses the critical 
self and causes concentration upon a single fact in consciousness. Wit- 
ness the miraculous cures operated by the King's touch and by thauma- 
turgists (pp. 50-54). Suggestion and auto-suggestion in such cases 
work wonders, since the disorders set right are not organic but functional. 
The content of the delusion produced by suggestion in the educated 
and in the ignorant differs, but the fact of delusion remains. 

The reader will be interested in the chapter dealing with the opera- 
tion of reciprocal suggestion in the suicides of sectaries, in which the 
author describes the doings of Kowalew, who walled up alive twenty- 
five of his co-sectaries, among whom were his mother, one of his 
daughters, and his wife ; the chapter treating of historical epidemics of 
convulsions, in which he mentions the noted "St. Vitus Dance," and 
the epidemics of flagellants; the chapter reviewing witchcraft and 
diabolism, where he shows that the traditions and the lore of the people 
made, and still make, rich soil for the luxuriant growth of the most 
devastating and pitiable epidemics; the chapter describing epidemics of 
demonopathy among the Clicuscians of modern Eussia, which are identical 
in their causes and effects with the obsessions in the Middle Ages; the 
chapter on Maljowanny, the famous paranoiac of the last decade, but one 
of the Nineteenth Century, which is written from first-hand knowledge, 
telling of the large following this paranoiac with illusions, delusions, 
hallucinations and convulsions mustered together, and indicating the 
a posteriori proof that suggestion had done its work among his fol- 
lowers. 

What is the value of this volume to criminologists? Collective 
hallucinations are brought about by suggestion from one individual to 
another and by auto-suggestion. Let us suppose a group of people to 
be gathered together. The principal actors in the scene are locked in 
struggle. Jack has a revolver in his hand. Jim has no weapon at all, 
either in his hand or anywhere about him. "Jack, look out for the 
gun," shouts one of the crowd of on-lookers. Jack, the murderer, is on 
trial for the killing of Jim. A dozen witnesses take the stand and swear 
positively that they at no time saw a weapon in Jack's hand, but that 
they had seen it in Jim's. Upon this testimony Jack is acquitted. 
The witnesses were honest, but the operating principle was Suggestion. 

If suggestion is so powerful and persuasive, should all newspaper 
reports of crime be suppressed, or should they be only regulated ? When 
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people commit crimes that roar loud and thunder in the index, whose 
fault is it, and how, in the light of this work, should penologists treat 
them? 

New York City. Eobeet Febbabi. 

"Mabx's 'Economic Detebminism' is the Light of Modebn Psy- 
chology. By Charles A. Ellwood. The American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. XVII, No. 1, pp. 35-46. 

The claim has been made that Marx, with his "materialistic con- 
ception of history," did for social evolution what Darwin did for organic 
evolution with his theory of natural selection; that is, he revealed the 
essential method of the mechanism of the evolutionary process in human 
society. His whole social philosophy presupposes that the economic 
factor is determinative of all other social phenomena. A revolution 
in economic life would therefore mean an equal revolution in all other 
phases of social life. All other forces must be considered as epi- 
phenomena of the economic process. The author goes on to examine 
this theory in the light of modern psychology. Psychology considers 
the organism as responding in this and that way to various stimuli in 
the environment. The economic factor is only one among other stimuli 
which may or may not occasion response, or rather, we should say, may 
or may not occasion a particular kind of response. What response shall 
be made depends upon a variety of circumstances; for instance, upon 
the hereditary equipment and upon the acquired habits of the individual. 
The condition of the organism further, whether healthy or unhealthy, 
may go a long way toward determining the particular kind of response. 
If the type of response to one set of stimuli changes for any reason 
whatever, then the habits of response to other stimuli must change with 
it, for the mind is not a group of independently operating factors, but 
it is to be considered as an organism, the parts of which react upon 
each other. Modern psychology, therefore, leaves Marx's theory of 
economic determinism without scientific foundation. 

The economic situation presents only the first step toward a response. 
Interposed between the first step and its response, the consequent be- 
havior, is a more or less complex set of psychological processes. "The 
social life cannot be interpreted in terms of any one of its phases, or 
in terms of a single set of causes, but can be properly interpreted only 
by a synthetic view, which shall take into account all the different factors 
actually found in the social life process." The soundness of this point 
is emphasized in the author's citation of the fact pointed out by Tarde, 
that oftentimes social activity and institutions tend to be copied almost 
regardless of economic conditions in society. 

In its somewhat revised form the doctrine of economic determinism 
affirms that occupation, or one's method of obtaining a livelihood, de- 
termines one's habits of thinking and acting, and therefore determines 
the activities of the mass of individuals composing a social group. On 
the other hand, it is notoriously true that one's method of passing one's 
leisure does more to determine character without regard to the class of 
society to which the individual belongs. This, by the way, supports 
the playground movement of our own day. 
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